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in this town. Flowering in June, it is so abundant as to give the 
whole field of several acres a bright pink tint. 

Quercus palustris, Du Roi, is quite common in this locality, and, 
in every specimen that I have examined, the .acorns are marked with 
longitudinal stripes of bright orange-color. I find no mention of 
this in Gray, or in Emerson's Trees of Massachusetts or in Michaux's 
Sylva, and am at a loss to explain it. If it is a characteristic of the 
type it would seem of sufficient importance to merit mention. If 
merely a form it is interesting, and perhaps marks a hybrid between 
the type and Q. coccinea, Wang., var. tinctoria. Will some one who 
knows volunteer an explaination ? 

Amherst, Mass., March 20th, 1882. W. E. Stone. 

Vegetable Fibres in the Oriole's Nest. — A nest of the Icterus 
Baltimore sent me from Westchester, N.Y., by Mr. W. D. Abbott, 
proves to be made of the fibres of Asclcpias Cornuti, and lined with 
tawny wool from the fruit of the buttonwood, Platanus occidentalis. 
The liber-cells of the Asclepias are f of an inch long, very slender, 
and pointed at both ends. If the bark could be gathered in sufficient 
quantity it would make a very fine, soft, silky and tough paper, un- 
like any now made in the country, 

D. C. Eaton. 

Note on Alder Catkins. — I find, upon careful examination in my 
usual haunts about this city, that the male catkins of the alders seem 
to have very generally failed this year. It might be well to observe 
whether this is so elsewhere. Can any one guess the cause ? In 
many years of herborizing I never knew them scarce before. Now 
it is difficult to find any, and the few detected are stunted and poor. 

Providence, R. I. W. W. Bailey. 

Botanical Literature. 

A Synopsis of the North American Lichens : Part I., comprising the 
Parmeliacei, Cladoniei and Coenogoniei. By Edward Tuck- 
erman, A.M. Boston, S. E. Cassino, 1882. 
The long-felt want of a guide to the North American Lichens is 
at last supplied, and in a manner which leaves nothing to be desired. 
It is now thirty-four years since the first Synopsis by the learned 
author was published ; and that, though it gave the best descriptions 
of our lichens in the language, had become to a large extent obso- 
lete through the advance in knowledge both of the anatomy and of 
the species of these most difficult plants; and the difficulties in the 
way of ordinary students in their study were almost insurmountable. 
The microscope, which, in 1848, had hardly been applied to 
lichens, has revealed new wonders and rendered necessary modifi- 
cations of the system then adopted, though this in its basis is not sub- 
stantially changed. The Genera Lichenum of the author presented 
these modifications in a very able and learned manner, and in the 
present work we have its application in the study of our species. 
In mechanical appearance the book is a worthy companion to the 
Genera, one of the best printed botanical works ever issued in this 
country, and it is only to be regretted that some errors of the press 
have escaped correction. 
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The descriptive portion of the work is preceded by an introduc- 
tion giving a concise account of the outlines of lichen structure, in 
which there is yet noticeable a certain reserve, and a gratifying 
absence of dogmatism on a subject in which there are still so many 
disputed points, and where so much yet remains to be studied. The 
question of the autonomy of lichens is considered to have been set- 
tled by the researches of Dr. Minks, whose remarkable investiga- 
tions into the intimate structure of these plants should be better known. 
Following the introduction is a list of the most important works on 
the subject. 

Of the systematic and descriptive portion we can only speak in 
the highest terms. The system of the Genera, based on that of 
Elias Fries, is followed with slight modifications. The subdivisions 
and groupings of the genera are admirably calculated to lead the 
student to finding the proper place of a plant under observation. 
The diagnoses of species are in every way admirable ; clear and con- 
cise, neither deficient nor redundant, the best we are acquainted 
with in any language, they will enable any student with the aid of a 
microscope of moderate power (say from 350 to 600 diameters) to 
determine any of our lichens, so far as possible (for the most expe- 
rienced lichenists often find it difficult to do this) without an authen- 
tic specimen before him for comparison. In such studies as those 
of Dr. Minks, however, a much higher power is required. 

The key to our author's method is to be found in his remark 
that " the interest of the study of lichens lies in the resolution 
rather than the over-estimation of difficulties;" hence we find him 
ever aiming at a comprehensive and philosophical view. Those 
who look for a multiplication of species and varieties will not find 
it here ; but, instead, an admirable grouping of related forms in 
which the sub-species of the author are in most cases the species of 
other writers, with whom, as has been observed to us, " every 
remarkable species becomes a genus, and every remarkable variety a 
species." What shall constitute a " species " in lichens is so much 
a matter of opinion that the method of this book is in every way 
preferable. In a full " Lichenographia " more attention would be 
given to minor differences, and to points of structure ; but for 
inexperienced students, such as are most of us in this country, this 
Synopsis is a far better guide. The prominence given to habit is 
another excellent feature not to be lost sight of, and we approve of 
the absence of all reference to the uncertain chemical tests on 
which so much reliance is placed by European lichenists. The 
book must be the standard and guide of American students in the 
future, and it is to be hoped that it will not be long before the 
second and final part is given to the public. — H. W. 

The Names of Herbes. By William Turner (A. D., 1548). Edited 
(with an Introduction, an Index of English Names, and an 
Identification of the Plants enumerated by Turner) by James 
Britten, F. L. S., of the British Museum. Trubner & Co., 
London, 1881. 
" Thys litle boke," says the quaint old author (writing in 1548) 
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" coteineth the names of the moste parte of herbes, that all auncient 
authours write of both in Greeke, Lattin, Englishe, Duche and 
Frenche, I haue set to also the names which be csmonly vsed of 
the poticaries and cOmon herbaries. I haue tolde also the degrees 
of so many herbes as Galene the chiefe Doctour of al phisicians 
hath written of, and because men should not thynke that I write of 
it that I never sawe, and that Poticaries shoulde be excuselesse when 
as the ryghte herbes are required of the, I haue shewed in what 
places of Englande, Germany, & Italy the herbes growe, and maye 
be had for laboure and money, whereof I declare and teache the 
names in thys present treates." 

This extract from the author's preface sufficiently indicates the 
scope of a work which, now very rare and costly, is at length made 
accessible to all botanists through this reprint by the English Dia- 
lect Society, and rendered, by the labors of an accomplished editor, 
of more practical value than the original edition. 

Mr. Britten has divided the work into three parts. The first is 
an exact reprint of the original, the only alterations being in the 
pagination, and of the insertion, at the foot of each page, of the 
" fautes escaped in-the printyng" (which are again found collected 
on page 90) and of certain errata that Turner had overlooked. The 
second part consists of an alphabetically-arranged list of the En- 
glish names given by the author (whether invented by him or in 
popular use in his time), each name being followed (1) by its mod- 
ern scientific equivalent, (2) by the Latin heading under which 
Turner places it, and (3) by the page of the reprint on which it will 
be found. The third part is an index in which the modern Latin 
names of the plants are given in alphabetical order, followed by the 
various English ones by which they are mentioned in the body of 
the work. 

Altogether, the work forms a fitting companion to the " Diction- 
ary of English Plant-Names," of which Mr. Britten is one of the 
authors. It will certainly find a warm welcome among those who 
love the study of botany in its widest sense, and the gratitude of all 
such is due to Mr. Britten for placing it within their reach. 

A Manual for the Preservation of the larger Fungi (Hymenomycetes) 
in their natural Condition, by a new and improved Method ; 
also a new Process for the Preservation of Wild Flowers. By 
James Lake English. A. B. Davis, Epping, 1882. 
In an article on the " Preservation of Pileate Fungi for the Her- 
barium," printed in one of the numbers of the Bulletin last year, 
it was stated that the only person who had successfully solved the 
problem of preserving the fleshy fungi with the exact form and color 
that they presented in the living state was Mr. J. English. This 
gentleman having concluded to make known to the world his method 
of procedure, has published a small book of directions with the 
above title. To even hint at the method would be unfair to the 
author, who is entitled to all the profit that he can derive from the 
sale of his work ; and we can, therefore, only recommend the latter 
to the favorable consideration of those interested. 



